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SOME NOTES ON SHAKESPEAKE. 

WHILE engaged on a study of the classical mythology 
in Shakespeare, I have been able to clear up — at least 
to my own satisfaction — several of the obscurities in Shakes- 
peare's text which have so far baffled the zeal of the commen- 
tators. Some of these results have seemed of enough importance 
to warrant publication. I shall give only my own explanations, 
referring the reader to Dr. Furness' editions for the views of 
preceding critics. 

In Lear 2. 2. 133, where the straightforward Kent is rebuked 
by Cornwall for his bluntness, and outwitted by the smooth 
talk of the contemptible Oswald, Kent exclaims : 

None of these rogues and cowards 
But Ajax is their fool. 

Shakespeare's knowledge of Ajax is mainly drawn from the 
account of his dispute with Ulysses over the armor of Achilles 
given by Ovid in Met. 13. Ulysses by his cunning speech 
persuades the Greeks to award the armor to him; on which 
Ajax, overcome by grief and chagrin, goes mad and kills 
himself with his own sword. To this dispute Shakespeare 
refers in several passages. Thus we find the two heroes 
mentioned together in the description of the Troy picture in 
Luerece, the blunt rage of Ajax contrasting with the mild, sly 
glance of Ulysses ; while in Antony and Cleopatra 4. 13. 2 and 
4. 14. 38, and in Taming of the Shrew 3. 1. 53, may be found 
further proof of Shakespeare's familiarity with the story. 
Even in Troilus and Cressida, where Caxton's Recuyett and 
Chapman's Homer furnish the originals for the actions of Ajax 
in the play, the characterization of the Telamonian hero is that 
of Ovid rather than that of the authors just mentioned. If in 
the light of these facts one reads over the context of the line 
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from Lear, it will be obvious that Shakespeare again has the 
passage of Ovid in mind. I should paraphrase it as follows : 
'lama plain, blunt fellow like Ovid's Ajax. You, Oswald, 
are a smooth talker like Ulysses. (Ajax calls him rogue and 
coward in Ovid.) The Ulysses is always able to make a fool 
of the Ajax, as you do now of me.' 

One may read several weary pages in Furness apropos of the 
allusion to ' Atalanta's better part ' in As You Like Lt 3. 2. 293. 
Where so many explanations have been offered it is impossible 
to suggest a new one. A line from Ovid {Met. 10. 563) 
furnishes satisfactory proof that Dr. Furness is right in his 
conjecture that Orlando means to praise her beauty at the 
expense of her fleetness in running away. I quote from 
Golding's translation, ed. 1575, p. 137a : 

And hard it is to tell 
Thee whither she did in footemanshippe or beawty more excell. 

Here is the necessary antithesis between two of Atalanta's 
excellencies, and it is not hard to guess which of these a lover 
would wish to have embodied in his mistress. 

A less famous crux is that furnished by the following lines 
from Hamlet (1. 5. 31-34), where the ghost says to Hamlet : 

I find thee apt ; 
And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots itself in ease on Lethe wharf, 
Wouldst thou not stir in this. 

There are two points at issue ; what is the weed referred to, and 
what is the sense of ' fat ' ? If Shakespeare had any particular 
plant in view, I think I can show that it was not the asphodel, 
as Tschischwitz suggests, but rather the poppy. Both Virgil 
and Ovid connect the poppy with Lethe. Thus in describing 
the house of sleep (Met. 11. 602-605) Ovid says: 

Saxo tamen exit ab imo 
Kivus aquae Lethes, per quern cum murmure labens 
Invitat somnos crepitantibus unda lapillis, 
Ante fores antri fecunda papavera florent. 

Again in Met. 7. 152, Jason sprinkles the dragon with the juice 
5 
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of certain herbs sent from Lethe, which are of soporific virtue. 
Virgil speaks of ' Lethsea papavera ' in Georg. 4. 545, and of 
' Lethseo perfusa papavera somno ' in Georg. 1. 78. If Shakes- 
peare was thinking of the poppy, then the phrase ' fat weed ' 
must mean a weed which makes the eater ' fat ' or dull. (For 
fat in this sense see Schmidt's Lexicon.) A similar prolepsis is 
found in Macbeth 1. 3. 84 : ' the insane root that takes the reason 
prisoner,' and in Othello 3. 3. 330 : ' Not poppy, nor mandra- 
gora, nor all the drowsy syrups of the east.' Wharf is of course 
equivalent to shore, the only sense in which Shakespeare uses 
the word. 

The next passage to be discussed cannot be called a crux at 
all, since no one, so far as I can discover, has called attention to 
the difficulty. In Lucrece 265-6 we read that Lucrece smiled 
with so sweet a cheer 

That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-love had never drown' d him in the flood. 

Ovid's Narcissus died no such commonplace death. Why has 
Shakespeare substituted drowning for the metamorphosis of the 
Roman poet? That this more prosaic version of the story was 
not unknown to the ancients is shown in Eustathius, Gomm. ad 
Homeri Iliadem, p. 266, line 7. That it was not unfamiliar to the 
Elizabethans may be shown from Marlowe's Hero and Leander 
1. 74. I am inclined to believe, however, that Shakespeare's 
immediate source may have been a poem of 264 lines in Latin 
hexameters by one John Clapham, entitled Narcissus, sive 
Amoris Juvenilis et prozeipue Phikmtioz Brevis atque Moralis 
Descriptio, published by Thomas Scarlet, London, 1591, a copy 
of which is preserved in the British Museum. The closing 
lines of this poem are as follows : 

Haec ubi dicta dedit tendens ad sidera palmas, 
Terque gemens dicit pereo, formose valeto, 
Dure nimis, repetens iterum, formose valeto. 
Deficiunt vires, et vox et spiritus ipse 
Deficit, et pronus de ripa decidit, et sic 
Ipse suffi periit deeeptus imaginis umbra. 

We have here the death by drowning, and in the title of the 
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composition the ' self-love ' of Shakespeare's lines. One other 
fact lends some probability to the supposition that Shakespeare 
had this ' brevis atque moralis descriptio ' in mind. Save for a 
mere mention of Narcissus as a type of beauty in Antony and 
Cleopatra, the only other mention of the myth is found in the 
following lines of Venus and Adonis (161-2) : 

Narcissus so himself himself forsook, 
And died to kiss his shadow in the brook. 

Not to push the similarity between the ' periit deceptus imaginis 
umbra ' and the last line quoted, one may notice that the only 
detailed allusions to Narcissus in Shakespeare occur in poems 
published in 1594 and 1593 respectively, or within four years 
of the date of Clapham's Narcissus, and that Clapham's poem 
is, like the two poems of Shakespeare, dedicated to Henry, Earl 
of Southampton. 

The remaining annotations concern themselves with one of 
the fairy scenes in Midsummer Night's Dream (3. 2. 378). 
Oberon has just been issuing his orders for the bewitching of 
Demetrius and Lysander. 

Puck. My fairy lord, this must be done with haste, 
For nights swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 
And yonder shines Aurora's harbinger ; 
At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and there, 
Troop home to churchyards : damned spirits all, 
That in crossways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone ; 
For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 
They wilfully themselves exile from light, 
And must for aye consort with black-brow'd night. 
Oberon. But we are spirits of another sort : 

I with the morning's love have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 
Even till the eastern gate, all fiery-red, 
Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 
Turns into yellow gold his salt green streams. 

The disputed passages are those printed in italics above. I 
shall consider them in order. 

In three passages besides the present, Night is conceived of 
as drawn through the sky by dragons : Troilus 5. 8. 17 ; 
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Oymbeline 2. 2. 48 ; III Henry VI. 4. 1. 4. For this conception 
there is no classical authority. In Ovid the car of night is 
drawn by horses : thus, Amoves 1. 13. 40, ' Lente currite, noctis 
equi ' ; and Pont. 1. 2. 56, ' Sive pruinosi Noctis aguntur equi '. 
Where did Shakespeare get the idea ? To answer this question, 
I shall first show that Shakespeare identifies Night with Hecate, 
and secondly, that he thinks of Hecate as driving a dragon-yoke. 
The ancients thought of Hecate first as a moon-goddess, then as 
a divinity of the infernal regions, and, lastly, as a natural 
development of these two ideas, as patroness of witches. That 
Shakespeare was acquainted with all of these conceptions, is 
shown by one of the witch scenes in Macbeth (3. 5), where she 
appears as queen of witches, and in the course of her long speech 
suggests her infernal character by an invitation to meet her ' at 
the pit of Acheron ', and her connection with the moon by the 

lines : 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; 

I'll catch it ere it comes to ground. 

(Cf. also Lear 2. 1. 41.) These three notions are all suggestive 
of darkness or night, and already in Ovid we find the name of 
Hecate associated with that of Nox. For example, in the 
enchantment of Circe in Met. 14. 403-405 we read : 

Ilia nocens spargit virus sucosque veneni, 
Et Noctem Noctisque deos Ereboque Chaoque 
Convocat, et longis Hecaten ululatibus orat. 

That this association was present to Shakespeare's mind also 
may be shown from Lear's solemn adjuration (1. 1. 112) : 

For, by the sacred radiance of the sun, 
The mysteries of Hecate, and the night. 

From close association it is only a short step to confusion and 
virtual identification, and this step has, I think, been taken in 
the following passage of Macbeth (3. 2. 40-43) : 

Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloister'd flight, ere to black Hecate's summons 
The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night's yawning peal, there shall be done 
A deed of dreadful note. 
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There is no reference here to the witch-queen of the dramatis 
personal ; in plain prose Macbeth means to say that before the 
night is over Banquo and Fleance will have been murdered. It 
has puzzled the commentators to explain why Hecate's name is 
introduced at all, and why she should be called 'black', an 
epithet obviously inappropriate for a moon-divinity. It is 
possible, of course, to consider ' black ' as equivalent to malig- 
nant, as in the phrases ' black magician ' (Richard III 1. 2. 34), 
and 'black fate' {Borneo and Juliet 3. 1. 124); but this still 
leaves the first question unanswered. All difficulty is removed 
if we admit that Shakespeare is using the name Hecate as 
equivalent with Night. There is one more passage which seems 
to confirm this view, and which brings us immediately to the 
problem of the dragon-yoke with which we started. It is from 
the closing scene of Midsummer Night's Dream, and is spoken 
by the same fairy Puck who speaks of ' night's swift dragons ' : 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 
And we fairies, that do run 

By the triple Hecate's team, 
From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic. 

If Hecate is the moon, with what appropriateness can those 
who run by her team be said to follow darkness ! If on the 
other hand, Hecate means only night, or darkness, the inconsis- 
tency immediately disappears. 

But what is the team of triple Hecate by which the fairies 
run ? Ovid mentions no team as belonging to Hecate, but he 
does tell us in Met. 7. 219 (so Seneca, Med. 1023; cf. Euri- 
pides, Med. 1321) that Medea's prayer to Hecate is answered by 
the descent of a dragon-drawn car in which Medea is carried 
aloft, and Shakespeare's contemporaries, if not Shakespeare 
himself, ascribed a dragon-yoke to Hecate. (Cf. Marlowe, Hero 
and Leander 1. 103; Drayton, The Man in the Moon (about 
100 lines from the end) ; Milton, II Penseroso 59, and In Obitum 
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Prasulis Eliensis 56.) These facts seem to warrant us in 
asserting that ' triple Hecate's team ' is a team of dragons, and 
that the phrase is the exact equivalent of ' night'3 swift dragons ', 
which we set out to explain. 

It remains now to explain the line already quoted from 
Midsummer Night's Dream, in which Oberon declares that he 
has often sported with the ' morning's love.' Morning is appar- 
ently Aurora ; but who is her love ? Shakespeare twice mentions 
Aurora by name, and morning is personified in several passages ; 
but never is there any mention of Tithonus, nor does it seem 
likely that Oberon would have found the withered Tithonus 
very lively company. Neither does it seem at all likely that 
Shakespeare is referring to Cephalus, as some of the editors 
would have us believe. If the reader will take the trouble to 
peruse the passage in question, and, stripping it of its highly 
elaborate imagery, get at the plain prose sense of it, he will 
agree that it can mean only this : Oberon says, We are not 
spirits of the malignant type, whose nature compels them to flit 
at the first cock-crow ; I have often stayed until the sun was 
well risen. If the morning's love could be shown to be the sun, 
all difficulties would be dispelled. That this was actually what 
Shakespeare meant is shown pretty conclusively by the following 
passages. The first is from Romeo and Juliet (1. 1. 142) : 

But all so soon as the all -cheering sun 
Should in the furthest east begin to draw 
The shady curtains from Aurora's bed. 

These lines would apparently mean that the all-cheering sun 
drew the curtains, and left her bed. So too Venus and Adonis 
855-6 : 

And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 

The sun ariseth in his majesty. 

Again in III Henry VI % 1. 21-2 : 

See how the morning opes her golden gates 
And takes her farewell of the glorious sun, 

where the sun seems to be thought of as a lover sent forth by 
Morning to run his course and return to her again. Further 
illustration may be found in the opening lines of Venus and 
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Adonis, and in Titus Andronieus 2. 1. 5. That this conception 
is not peculiar to Shakespeare may be shown by Chaucer, 
Iroilus and Criseyde 3. 1464-7 : 

And eek the sonne Tytan gan he chyde, 
And seyde, ' O fool, wel may men thee dispyse, 
That hast the Dawing al night by thy syde, 
And suflrest hir so sone up fro thee ryse.' 

One is tempted to ask whether there may not have been some 
confusion of the names Titan and Tithonus. If now it be asked 
how Oberon could sport with the sun, we may answer that one 
still speaks of getting up with the sun, and that Oberon's words 
need mean no more than that he was in the habit of sporting 
at sunrise. 

ROBEBT KlLBCBN ROOT. 

Talk University. 



